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Origins of runic writing 


A comparison of theories 


Theo Vennemann 
University of Munich 


This chapter compares five theories of the origin of the futhark, the 
oldest Germanic writing system: the Greek Thesis, the Latin Thesis, 
the Etruscan Thesis, the La Téne Thesis, and the Punic Thesis. Among 
the explananda used as a measure of success are the following: 


the concentration of the early rune finds in Denmark 

the writing rules for preconsonantal nasals and for geminates 

the appellative acrophony of the runes 

the shape, place, and sound value of the most problematic runes 
the existence of runes for non-phonemic sounds (semivowels, ve- 
lar nasal) 


It is shown that these five theses offer answers to the questions raised 
here with very differential success. The traditionally favored Latin and 
Etruscan Theses rate very poorly, the Greek Thesis is a priori the least 
likely for geographical reasons, and the La Tene Thesis suffers from 
the deficit that the presupposed Celtic literacy is not ascertained on 
independent grounds. By contrast, the Punic Thesis provides answers 
for the questions of detail, but especially for the more general ques- 
tions: the requisite transmission contact is provided by the Phoenician 
seafarers’ trade with the North, such as the amber trade, whose center 
naturally lay between the Baltic Sea and the North Sea; the mentioned 
runic writing rules are the same as for Punic writing; and the futhark’s 
appellative acrophony is the same as in Semitic writing. 


1 German versions of this paper were presented at the symposium Die sprachlichen 
Wurzeln Europas, University of Munich, 3 December 2007, and at the conference 
LautSchriftSprache: Internationale Tagung zur historischen Graphematik, Uni- 
versity of Zurich, 11-13 September 2008 (cf. Vennemann 2011), English versions 
at the International Conference on Historical Linguistics, Montreal, 6-11 August 
2007, and the Berkeley Germanic Linguistics Roundtable, University of Califor- 
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1 Introduction 
The runic system, namely the so-called older futhark with its 24 runes, is the 
oldest Germanic writing system. Futhark, the modern name of this system, 


is simply an acronym consisting of the first six runes in Latin transcription; 


cf. (1). 


i The older futhark and the futhark inscription on the Kylver stone? 


F h b F R « X P 


f u b (th) 


NH * le PK Y 8 


p Z (R) s 


> M 2 


1 (ng) d o 


INARA LUBIMY 9 


r k g w 


£ 


=: 


h n i j 


T R MN 


7 


B 


nia, Berkeley, 4-5 April 2008. I am grateful to the organizers of all four events, 
Patrizia Noeland Dietmar Zaefferer (Munich), Elvira Glaser (Zurich), Fernande 
Dupuis (Montreal), and Irmengard Rauch (Berkeley) for their invitations and 
for generous support. 

2 Cf. Düwel (1983: 2, 2001: 2, 2008: 2) who follows Krause/Jankuhn 1966: 2 and 
Liestol 1981: 247. 
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This writing system is one of the offshoots of the Phoenician script from 
which many other writing systems have been derived as well, including the 
Latin-based alphabet, or ABC, that we use for writing English. One major 
difference to contemporary writing is that the futhark, exactly as the oldest 
Greek and Latin alphabets, knew no difference between capital and lower 
case letters, as this was a systematic innovation only of the middle ages. 


2 The names of the runes (cf. Düwel 2008: 198f.) 

1 FH f tfehu "Vieh; cattle’ 

2 NA u *üruz ‘Auerochse; aurochs’ 

a. -È b "*purisaz ‘Riese; giant; Engl. *burnaz ‘thorn 

4 Ff a tansuz ‘Ase; god (of the Æsir family)’ 

5 R r traidö "Fahrt, Ritt, Wagen; ride 

6 < k +tkaunan  (?)'Geschwür, Krankheit; abscess, illness’ 
7 X g "*gebo ‘Gabe; gift 

8 P w twunjd (?)'Wonne; bliss 

9 HN h *haglaz ‘Hagel; hail 

10 t n *naudiz ‘Not, schicksalhafter Zwang; need, destiny’ 
u | i tisaz ‘Eis; ice’ 

12 %9 j tjeran Jahr; year 

3 T1 ï tiwaz ‘Eibe; yew’ 

14 K p *perbö  (?) ‘ein Fruchtbaum; a fruit tree? 

15 Y z talgiz ‘Elch; elk [Abwehr; repulse, parrying *] 

16 254 s  *sowiló ‘Sonne; sun’ 

iy T t ^*tiwaz ‘Tyr (a war god of the Æsir family, sky god)’ 
18 B b tberkanan ‘Birke; birch’ 

19 MM e tehwaz Pferd; horse 


3 Thereis no such appellative in Germanic. Germanic words with initial p- are not 
of Indo-European origin. Considering that runic porn/* purisaz has the place 
and shape of Phoenician däleth (cf. Vennemann 2006: $ 5.2), the rune name 
tperbö suggests Hebrew prd ‘mule, vocalized pered (cf. Klein 1987: s.v., not attest- 
ed in Phoenician), which may have found its way into Celtic and from there into 
Medieval Latin as verédus, which in combination with para- yielded paraveredus 
‘post-horse for special events’ and thus ultimately OHG pherfrit, pherit, G Pferd 
"horse. - Stud.phil. Antony Dimitrov (Munich) has pointed out in a seminar 
paper that the Semitic etymology for Celtic verédus gains through the argument 
that v- for p- is a plausible sound substitution, Celtic having lost its initial p- by 
regular sound change. 
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20 
21 
22 


23 
24 


H m ^*mannaz ‘Mensch; man’ 

N 1 tlaguz “Wasser; water 

© p *ingwaz ‘Gott des fruchtbaren Jahres; god of the fertile 
year 

N d tdagaz ‘Tag; day 

R o töbalan/ 'ererbter Besitz; inherited real estate’ 


opilan 


That the futhark belongs to the same set of alphabets as the Greek and Latin 
ones is immediately obvious from the shapes of some of the runes: 


the b or thorn rune, or *purisaz rune - the names of the runes are ex- 
plained in the table in (2) -, which is the third in the first row of eight in 
(1), resembles a Latin (capital) D and a Greek (capital) delta, A; 

the r rune, or *raidö rune, the fifth in the first row of eight, resembles 
the Latin R, which is the Greek P (rho) with a little stroke at the lower 
right; 

the h rune, or *haglaz rune, the first in the second row of eight, resem- 
bles the Latin (capital) H and also, at least formally, the Greek (capital) 
letter eta, H; 

thei rune, or *isaz rune, the third in the second row, looks like the Latin 
Iand the Greek iota, J; 

the s rune, or *söwilö rune, has two major shapes: one - that among the 
redrawn characters in (1) at the end of the second line - similar to the 
Latin S; the other - seen in the middle ofthe futhark on the Kylver stone 
slab, cf. (1), on top of the first m of mm (for millimeter) - similar to the 
Greek (capital) sigma, X; 

the t rune, or *fiwaz rune, the first in the third row, looks like the Latin 
T and the Greek tau, T, with the two halves of the horizontal bar point- 
ing downwards; 

the b rune, or *berkanan rune, the second in the third row, looks like 
the Latin (capital) B and the Greek (capital) beta, B; 

the m rune, or *mannaz rune, the fourth in the third row, looks some- 
what like the Latin (capital) M and the Greek (capital) mu, M; 

the 1 rune, or *laguz rune, the fifth in the third row, looks somewhat 
like the Latin (capital) L turned upside down and the Greek (capital) 
lambda, A, though with unequal bars; 
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the o rune, or *ópalan rune, the final one, looks somewhat like the Latin 
(capital) O and especially like the Greek (capital) omega, Q, and on the 
Kylver slab it also takes the position of the Greek omega, namely as the 
last letter after the d or * dagaz rune, while other futharks end with the 
opposite order, o d, *opalan before * dagaz. 


Some accounts also stress the similarity of the first rune, the f rune or *fehu 
rune, with the Latin F. But I find this similarity not all that great, because the 
*fehu rune has two branches pointing upward from the middle of the staff, 
whereas all the occurrences of Latin F that I have seen have the two branches 
at the top of the letter, the branches either horizontal or pointing downward, 
somewhat like the a rune or *ansuz rune, number four of the first row. 

Even so, the similarities are strong and numerous enough to have sparked 
the development of two theories of the origin of the runic writing system, 
namely that it derives from (a) the Greek or (b) the Latin writing system. 
What is meant is that the runes derive from either Greek or Latin directly, 
because indirectly both theories imply that the runes come from the Greek, 
simply because the Latin alphabet is itself nothing but an adaptation of the 
Greek alphabet, namely of a western Greek variety, with the Etruscan alpha- 
bet as a mediating stage. 


2 “Perfect fit the temporal gap, and the Greek thesis 


Of these two theories, that of a direct Greek origin meets with severe objec- 
tions, especially the problem of transmission to Denmark where the oldest 
runic inscriptions have been found. It is hard to imagine the development of 
a writing system without individuals that are fluent in two languages and two 
cultures, those of the giving people and those of the taking people. But no 
sufficiently intense contacts between Greek and Germanic people are known 
for the time of the origin of the Germanic runes. This time is set by different 
experts at different dates but always between the third century BC, the final 
phase of Proto-Germanic, and the first or second century AD, the time of the 
oldest runic finds. For one scholar who sympathizes with the Greek theory, 
Antonsen (2002), the Latin thesis places the possible time of origin too late, 


cf. (3): 
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3 Runic writing arose during the Proto-Germanic period, that is, well be- 
fore our earliest runic records. ... Runic writing itself must be consider- 
ably older than our oldest extant inscriptions. (Antonsen 2002: 47, 117) 


In Antonsens view the runes were created to represent the sound system 
of Proto-Germanic and not that of any later Germanic inventory. This con- 
sideration is known as what Derolez (1998) called the “perfect fit” of the 
futhark, cf. (4): 


4 “Perfect fit” 
The older futhark reflects the speech sound inventory of Proto-Ger- 
manic. 


In (5) I have tabulated both the runes and the speech sounds they are as- 
sumed to represent in the way historical phonologists of Germanic tabulate 
the speech sound inventory resulting from Grimm’s Law; and I have juxta- 
posed a reconstruction of the Proto-Germanic speech sound inventory. 


5 Speech sound inventory reflected by the older futhark 


a Consonants: 


runic values Proto-Germanic 
yp BORN f b x f bp x x 
kK T « pt k p t k kv 
B N X bd g b d g (” 
f s S 
Y Z Z 
Mo ot o mn I m n p 
N 1 l 
R r r 
P $ wj w j 
b Vowels: 
runic values Proto-Germanic 
| 1 n ii u i u I ü 
M R e o e e Oo 
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As one can see, the fit is not really all that perfect. E.g., the labio-velars have 
no runic letters of their own, even though Wulfilas Gothic alphabet suggests 
that at least the two voiceless ones, [x"] and [k"], were separate phonemes 
in Gothic, and thus probably in Proto-Germanic. The velar nasal is not con- 
sidered a separate phoneme by most phonologists and would probably not 
deserve a letter of its own in their view. 

Then there is the problem of the yew rune, the *?waz rune, the second 
rune in (5b), top line. But since the value of this rune is under dispute, it is 
not clear whether the existence of this rune is a defect or a finesse we cannot 
quite appreciate. 

Some phonologists would probably consider letters for w and j, namely 
the *wunjö rune and the *jeran rune in the last line of (5a), superfluous 
because they consider these semivowels allophones if u and i, so that just 
having the *üruz rune and the tisaz rune would have sufficed. The existence 
of these runes is indeed surprising because neither Greek nor Latin offer a 
model for them, so that both theories are weakened by this difference, inde- 
pendently of how one values it for the perfect fit argument. I have made a 
note of the semivowel argument in (6) for later reference. 


6  Thesemivowel criterion 


A theory of the origin of the runes should explain why the semivowels 
w and j have runic letters of their own, even though they are pesumably 
merely allophones of the vowels u and i. 


Looking again at the vowels, one will notice a glaring discrepancy - over and 
above the problem of the i or yew rune, or *iwaz rune: there are five vowel 
runes (plus the *7waz rune), but eight vowels, four long and four short. This, 
however, presents no real problem at all: neither Greek nor Latin marked 
vowel length systematically. Latin in particular used the same five vowel let- 
ters for the short and the long vowels. Seen in the light of this, the five vowel 
runes cover exactly the eight Germanic vowels: i, u and e both short and 
long, plus short a and long o.* 

In short, the runic alphabet is not completely perfect, but it is without 
any doubt a very good alphabet for the oldest Germanic. It is, therefore, 


4 Imentioned earlier the fact that the phonetic value of the i rune (the yew or 
*7waz rune) is controversial, the reason being that hardly any occurrences in an 
interpretable contexts exist (cf. Birkmann 1995: 11-13). I will return to this prob- 
lem in the Appendix. 
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understandable that Antonsen wants the runic writing system to be much 
older than the first attestations in the first or second century AD. Since Proto- 
Germanic cannot have been much later than about 300 Bc, that would, ac- 
cording to his argument, have been a likely time for the origin of the system. 

Such an early date for the origin of the runes is seen as problematical by 
many runologists: they cannot accept a temporal gap of three or four cen- 
turies between the creation of the runes and the earliest attestation of runic 
writing. Antonsen does not seem troubled by this consequence of his dating. 
I must admit that in my view too such qualms are unfounded. If we assume 
that the earliest runes were written on perishable material such as wood, 
birch bark, and wax tablets, then nothing would be likely to have come down 
to us in the wet climate of the European north. 

But we do not even have to speculate on the question of the general pos- 
sibility of such a temporal gap, because we are in the fortunate position of 
possessing a perfect parallel, perfect in the sense that the parallel is a histori- 
cal fact. I found the most succinct statement of this parallel in Naveh 2004, 
namely as an explanation of the fact that the oldest Greek inscriptional evi- 
dence of writing stems from the 8th century Bc, while it is hard to believe 
that the Greeks once had very old writing systems but then stopped writing 
for three or four centuries. Naveh says: 


7 The “temporal gap” 


The fact that no [Greek] inscriptions earlier than 8th century Bc have 
been found cannot be considered conclusive evidence. We know that 
the Hebrews adopted the alphabet in the 12th or 11th century Bc, but 
only one Hebrew inscription - the Gezer calendar - has been found 
which is earlier than 8th century Bc. (Naveh [2004]: 52)° 


Thus for Hebrew we would have a gap of three or four centuries were it not 
for the single piece, the Gezer calendar from about 900 Bc, which inciden- 
tally is even doubted by some scholars to be Hebrew. Clearly if this is an 


5 Cf. Naveh 1997: 65f., 177-186. Note in particular the following statement: “Al- 
though we cannot demonstrate that Greek inscriptions existed earlier than the 
eighth century BC, a comparative analysis of the characteristic traits of the West 
Semitic script and those of archaic Greek writing, leads to the assumption that 
the Greek borrowing of the alphabet should be dated some three hundred years 
earlier than the earliest known Greek inscriptions” (Naveh 1997: 177). 
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acceptable situation, then so is a gap of three or four centuries as under An- 
tonsens dating. 

The view that the runes are older than their earliest attestation in the ist 
or 2nd century BC is also supported by the general theory of writing systems. 
Alexandra Wiebelt (2004a) has shown that horizontal symmetry of individ- 
ual letters, which is frequent in new alphabets, decreases with extended use, 
so that exhibiting little such symmetry is a sign of a mature writing system. 
She explicitly applies this criterion to the runes in Wiebelt 2004b. 

That the futhark was not a recent invention at the time from which the 
oldest inscriptions date is underlined by the fact that the runes show a high 
degree of formal stability over centuries. There are writing variants and re- 
gional preferences, but not more so than in other mature writing systems. 
There is no period of experimentation or maturation. There is of course the 
sudden reduction of the Scandinavian runic system from 24 to 16 runes, but 
that was an unusual sort of modification which has nothing to do with the 
origin of the runes. The English runes testify to this noteworthy stability. 
They show the normal modification and growth resulting from adaptations 
to a changing language in a literate culture (Page 1999). 

Antonsen does not say much in answer to the question of how the Greek 
writing system is supposed to have found its way to Denmark, where the 
oldest attestation of runic writing has been found. But he makes one casual 
remark which we may keep in mind - not as an argument for the Greek the- 
sis but for a different one to be discussed later on. He says, cf. (8): 


8 Knowledge of writing brought to the North by sea? 


It is well within the realm of possibilities that the knowledge of writing 
was brought to the North by sea rather than through the entire conti- 
nent, completely circumventing the intervening Celtic tribes, since we 
know of early contacts between the North and the Mediterranean world 
by sea as well as by land. In any case, the search must go on. (Antonsen 
2002: 116) 


It must indeed. But it may be good to keep the general idea that writing 
reached Denmark by sea rather than by land ready for later reference. 

A different version of the Greek thesis forms the background of Griffiths 
1999. Griffiths assumes that writing spread from Massilia, the Greek colo- 
ny in Southern France (now Marseille), both to Ireland, whence the ogam 
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script, and to Denmark, whence the older futhark. Since the aim of his study 
is a derivation of the order of the runes in the futhark from the order of the 
letters in the Greek alphabet by certain manipulative reordering rules, the 
background assumption itself is not explicitly defended. 


3 The Latin thesis 


One of the two most widely accepted views of the origin of the runes is the 
Latin thesis. It has for many scholars the definite advantage that the propo- 
nents of this writing system, the Romans, were if not in Denmark, then at 
least in Western and Southern Europe and - this is very important for the 
adherents ofthe Latin thesis - the Romans were there at the time of the earli- 
est runic finds. 

Heizmann (2010), an adherent of this thesis, stresses the fact that there 
was intensive contact between Germanic peoples and the Roman world. I 
cannot reproduce his detailed analysis of the Latin thesis here. I have quoted 
them at length in Vennemann 2006. A short excerpt may be found in (9): 


9 An historical argument for the Latin thesis 


Who was able to do this work? Who had the possibility of acquiring 
the prerequisite knowledge? This question leads to a circle of persons 
who lived in close contact with Roman culture for an extended period 
of time. I am referring to Germanic hostages and to Germanic people 
who held elevated positions in the Roman military - two conditions 
that could apply to one and the same person. Serving in the higher ranks 
of the Roman army required the ability to speak and write the Latin 
language. The best opportunity for such a career opened itself to those 
persons who established contact with Rome in their younger years and 
enjoyed the advantages of the educational system. ... This circle of per- 
sons was confronted with startling new military, political, social, eco- 
nomic and religious structures ... [among them] a writing system with 
its enormous advantages for communication.$ 


6 “Wem wire diese Aufgabe zuzutrauen, wer hatte die Móglichkeiten, sich die 
erforderlichen Kenntnisse anzueignen? Diese Frage führt auf einen Personen- 
kreis, der lángere Zeit in engstem Kontakt zur antiken Kultur lebte. Es sind dies 
germanische Geiseln und Germanen, die in rómischen Diensten hóhere mili- 
tärische Range bekleideten. Beide Voraussetzungen können in einer Person 
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The paragraph ends with the sentence ‘For these reasons I incline toward 
Latin as the source alphabet for the runic script? 

My answer (in Vennemann 2006: 377) was that Heizmanns very account, 
especially the passage in (9), does not make it likely, as the author presumes, 
but on the contrary unlikely that the runes are of Latin origin: people with 
such intensive training in Latin culture would simply have brought home the 
Latin system of writing and adapted it to the Germanic language, rather than 


a change most of the letters, 

b change the order of the letters from A B C D E F etc. to F NP F R <, i.e. 
fu þar k etc., and 

c introduce new rules of writing, such as leaving out nasals before conso- 
nants and writing geminates not with a double but with a single conso- 
nant symbol. 


In short, those Romanized Germanic people would have done what the 
monks did a few centuries later: bring Latin literacy to the North. But they 
obviously did not do that, at least not with regard to the writing system. Also 
the simultaneity of the time of the earliest discovered runic objects and the 
Roman presence on the Rhine and Danube front is no advantage for this 
theory; on the contrary, it does not leave time for an adopted Latin-based 
system to change into the very different runic system allegedly derived from 
it. In short, I think the Latin thesis is not as good as it appears at first glance; 
and what is thought of as its major assets are in reality obstacles. 

These technical arguments are also supported in my view by the general 
optical impression. The Latin alphabet looked quite different from the fu- 
thark and from the Etruscan, Greek and Phoenician alphabets already in the 
third century Bc, cf. (10). 


zusammenfallen. Die Ausübung eines höheren militärischen Amtes erforderte 
im römischen Heer unverzichtbar Kenntnisse der lateinischen Sprache in Wort 
und Schrift. Die beste Voraussetzung dazu bot sich Personen, die schon in jun- 
gen Jahren mit Rom in Verbindung traten und in den Genuss von Schulbildung 
kamen. ... Dieser Personenkreis wurde mit militärischen, politischen, sozialen, 
ökonomischen und religiösen Strukturen konfrontiert, die alle bisherigen Vor- 
stellungen sprengten ... [darunter] nicht zuletzt die Schriftlichkeit mit enormen 
kommunikativen Möglichkeiten. (Heizmann 2010: 18f. my translation) 

7 “Aus diesen Überlegungen heraus neige ich zum Lateinischen als Ausgangsal- 
phabet für die Runenschrift" (Heizmann 2010: 19; my translation) 
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10 Tomb inscription of the Scipiones, 3rd century Bc (from Jensen 1969: 
517) 


CORNEIOVTSCITIO 
ID'VES-COSO-CESOR 


ONC OINOPL UIRVMECOSENTIONT'R 

DVONORO:OPTVMOFVISE VIR O : 

LVCIOM:SCIMONE-FIVIOS: BARBATI 

"NSOV CENSORAIDIVIS-HICFVET.A 
CEPIT-CORSIC A-ALERIAQ VE: VRBE i 
ETTEMPESTATEBVS5-AIDEMERE TO 


Even tough there was of course much variation as a function of writing ma- 
terials, sorts of text, and individual style, we have no reason to assume that 
anything but the Latin we know would have been used as a model for a new 
alphabet, and the Latin we know was the same at all times that have been as- 
sumed for the origin of the runes, cf. (11): 


1 The Latin alphabet developed with great uniformity and constancy, 
which can be explained by the fact that the territory where it was used 
was originally very small.® 


Among my objections against Heizmann's arguments for the Latin thesis 
I mentioned two writing rules that differentiate the runic system from the 
Latin and also from the Greek. I spell them out in (12) for later reference: 


12 Two runic writing rules 


12a Nasals are not written before consonants. 
12b Geminates are written with single consonants. 


8 “Die Entwicklung des lateinischen Alphabets ist durch eine große Einheitlichkeit 
und Konstanz gekennzeichnet, die sich aus dem ursprünglich geringen Umfang 
des Verbreitungsgebietes erklärt.’ (Jensen 1969: 516; my translation) 
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The Greek and Latin theses have found support in important books, such 
as Morris 1988, where the best correspondences are seen with Greek, and 
Moltke 1985, where the Latin thesis is favored. But the problems I have out- 
lined above are solved nowhere. 

An interesting variant of the Latin thesis is the Latin-Faliscan thesis pro- 
posed by Seebold (1991), see (13): 


13 The runes derive - via an (unknown) Celtic intermediary - from an 
extremely archaic alphabet belonging to the Latin-Faliscan type, prob- 
ably the mantic alphabet of an oracle. Judging by the Latin usage, the 
intermediary borrowed the alphabet no later than the 4th century Bc. 
But it is, of course, impossible to say how strongly archaizing the model 
was. Therefore a later date is also conceivable. 

It remains an open question at what time the writing system was 
handed on to the Germanic people by this intermediary, thereby devel- 
oping further into the runes.? 


The reason why Seebold interpolates a Celtic intermediary is that the Latin 
letter P does not occur among the runes: Celtic had lost its inherited pho- 
neme /p/ through sound change, so that there was no necessity to carry a let- 
ter for /p/ in the hypothetical Celtic intermediary alphabet and the German- 
ic people had to create a p-rune of their own, the *perpó rune. This rune, 
however, did then not occur in a single one of the older runic inscriptions, 
because the phoneme /p/ was rather rare in the older Germanic languages. 
This theory was not greeted with enthusiasm. I believe I can see the reasons: 
they are the hypothetical elements of the account, especially the fact that no 
Celtic script was in evidence, at least not near Germania. I will return to this 
point in section 6 below. 


9 “Die Runen gehen über einen (unbekannten) keltischen Zwischentrager auf ein 
hoch-archaisches Alphabet aus dem Umkreis der lateinisch-faliskischen Schrift 
zurück, vermutlich auf das mantische Alphabet einer Orakelstátte. Vom lateini- 
schen Schreibgebrauch aus geurteilt, hat der Zwischentráger das Alphabet spáte- 
stens im 4. vorchristlichen Jahrhundert entlehnt, doch läßt sich natürlich nicht 
sagen, wie stark archaisierend das Vorbild war, so daf auch ein spáterer Ansatz 
denkbar ist. 

Wann die Schrift von diesem Zwischentráger an die Germanen weitergege- 
ben und damit zu den Runen umgestaltet wurde, bleibt eine offene Frage? (See- 
bold 1991: 30f.; my translation) 
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4 The order of the runes in the older futhark 


One of the most intriguing problems posed by the futhark is the order of the 
runes. It differs from the Latin alphabet, and indeed from all other alphabets 
deriving from the Phoenician, including Phoenician itself. As a comparison 
immediately shows, the order of the letters in the alphabet on its way to the 
West has never been changed when transmitted from one culture to another. 
Letters have been omitted and added, and they sometimes changed their 
phonetic values, but the fundamental arrangement has remained the same 
to the present day. Not so the futhark. One can even read with regard to 
the arrangement of the letters that there is no correspondence of the other 
alphabets and the futhark whatsoever. That however is not quite true, even if 
we disregard the omega at the end of the Greek and runic alphabets. 

In (2) above the runes are numbered in the order of the older futhark. 
There we see the 16th and 17th runes, s and t, in the order s t, the *sowilo 
rune directly followed by the *tiwaz rune, exactly as S and T in Latin and X 
and T in Greek, an order that reflects the same order of the Phoenician let- 
ters sin and taw. Statisticians will be able to calculate whether this is likely to 
be owed to pure chance. I think the runic order here reflects the order of the 
giving alphabet, whichever it was. 

The argument can even be improved upon. Two positions up in the list, 
as number 14, we find p, the *perpo rune, namely in the order p z s t. This is 
similar to Classical Greek, where the order is II P X T (pi, rho, sigma, tau), 
and to Latin, where it is PQ R S T, Q being a Latin specialty owed to Etruscan 
and its Western Greek model which has no reflex in the futhark. The model 
for all this is the Phoenician alphabet, which ends with the sequence p sqr 
š t, namely (with the Hebrew names) pe, sadhé, qoph, res, Sin, tàw. See (14). 


14 The order runic p zs t, possible sources 


14a Phoenician: ps qr š t (pésadhé goph ré Sin täw) 
14b Western Greek: II (M) 9 P 2 T (pilsan] koppa rho sigma tau) 
14c Etruscan: ps qr st 

14d Latin: P- QRS T 

14e Futhark: p - -z s t (*perpo*algiz *sowilo *tiwaz) 
14f NW Germanic p - Rs t 
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Since sadhé and qoph - or their Greek, Etruscan or Latin successors — were 
not needed for Germanic, runic p, the *perbö rune, moved closer to s and 
t, indeed as close as in Classical Greek, where the order is II P X T (pi, rho, 
sigma, tau), and as close as in Latin where the order likewise is P R S T if 
the redundant Q is discounted. The runic order is p z s t (*perpo, *algiz, 
*sowilo, *fiwaz). And now we notice something quite peculiar: if instead 
of reading these runes the Proto-Germanic way, cf. (14e), we read them the 
early North and West Germanic way, cf. (14£), we have to apply rhotacism, z 
» R, to the sound of the *algiz rune and receive an [r]-like sound instead of 
the old [z] sound. 

What does this mean? The only explanation I can think of is that the 
runes were once adopted in the order of the model alphabet, which was the 
old Canaanite order essentially preserved in all model alphabets considered 
for the runes, and that the order was subject to conscious manipulation until 
it was fixed in the order we find in the historical futhark. The person or per- 
sons who put the z rune, the *algiz rune, between p and s must have been 
cognizant of the new rhotic character of the old *algiz phoneme and placed 
it in the r position, putting the old r rune, the traido rune, somewhere else. 

May the two rhotic runes simply have been confused? For strangely, the 
rune for the old r moved way up the runic alphabet, becoming rune 5 in the 
list. Can we explain the new position of r? Well, it would be nice if it moved 
into the old position of z, from where z rhotacized into the p - s t slot, ousting 
the old r. But where is the old z slot? Latin does not help us, because Latin Z 
was taken over from Classical Greek and, as a new letter, placed at the end 
of the alphabet, where we still have it. - This by the way is another argument 
against Latin as the source alphabet for runic writing: as soon as we delve 
into the subtleties of the futhark, Latin is of no help. 

Fortunately we know the old place of the z. We find it in Greek and also in 
Etruscan with its derived "Alpine" alphabets, and we find it where it belongs 
according to the Phoenician order: it is the sixth letter of the Classical Greek 
alphabet, coming right after E [e], epsilon, but the seventh letter if the letter 
for the old labio-velar semivowel is counted, old digamma, cf (15); it is the 
seventh letter in the Etruscan alphabet, coming after E and digamma; and 
it is expectedly the seventh letter of the Phoenician alphabet, coming right 
after hé and waw. Its position is between waw and héth. 
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15 Phoenician h w z h (hé waw zain héth) 


Greek E (F)Z H epsilon [digamma] zéta eta) 
Etruscanet. E F Z H (F for/v/) 

x 
Runic F RP N (ar[kg] wh) 


If we apply this to the futhark, we first have to consider that k and g, the 
*kaunan and *gebó runes, are not in their right places, compared to all the 
other traditional alphabets. They must have been put there in the course of 
later manipulations of the runic alphabet which finally resulted in the fu- 
thark. If we consider a stage before their insertion into their futhark posi- 
tions, we see that the old r, moved from its old p - s t position, has come to 
stand next to w, the *wunjö rune. It should there actually stand right behind 
it rather than before it; but I think the very fact that it stands at all next to it 
cannot simply be considered a matter of chance.!® 

It seems to me that this exchange of position between the old and new 
rhotic runes - if I may say so - is evidence that the futhark that has come 
down to us is not the original runic alphabet but one that has been modified 
as a consequence of later developments. In particular, the new placement of 
the z, the *algiz rune, gives evidence that such modification occurred af- 
ter the split of the Germanic languages into different branches; because the 
rhotacism of the Proto-Germanic phoneme */z/ did not occur in Gothic. 
The positional exchange of old z and old r by itself is evidence that the runic 
alphabet was created for an inventory close to the Proto-Germanic one but 
entered history in an adaptation to North and West Germanic. - This is in 
my view an important result, a result that any theory of the origin of the 
runes will have to adjust to. 

There is further evidence for this developmental picture. The thorn rune, 
or *purisaz rune, is, by its form, the same as the Etruscan and Latin D, the 
Greek delta, A, the Phoenician daleth, cf. (16): 


10 For Hempl (1898: 372) this z argument was by itself sufficient to discard the Latin 
thesis: “The Runic alphabet is based on an alphabet in which z had its original 
place and value ... as found in the Semitic and in the Greek alphabets; in other 
words, it is now simply impossible to look to the Latin alphabet as the source of 
the runes? 
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16 The thorn rune compared to 


Germanic Latin Greek Old Phoenician Carthaginian 


P D A(deltad A 4 a 


The sound is not quite the same but at least similar. There is a further argu- 
ment that thorn has precisely this source. The argument only works if we 
compare the futhark with Phoenician, not with any other alphabet. (I high- 
light this for later reference.) The Hebrew name of the letter, daleth, means 
‘door’ The rune corresponding to it should, for reasons that will be discussed 
later, be named with a Germanic word meaning ‘door, namely with the stems 
*dur-a- and *dur-i- which mean precisely this, cf. German Tor and Tür 
meaning ‘gate’ and ‘door, respectively. For some reason the rune was, how- 
ever, not made to symbolize +d but rather the interdental fricative *p which 
none of the possible giving languages possessed, not Latin, not Etruscan, not 
Greek, and not Phoenician itself either. So the name of the rune could not 
be *dur-a- or * dur-i- but had to be changed into something more like *pur- 
a- or *bur-i-. Now there does not happen to exist such a word in Germanic. 
But there do exist two similar words: *burnaz ‘thorn and *purisaz ‘giant. 
And these are precisely the two names for this particular rune: it is called 
+ burnaz in England, and we still call the runic letter “thorn”; and it is called 
*purisaz in Scandinavia. 

At the same time we have gained in this way another piece of the origi- 
nal alphabetical order preserved in the futhark: þ a, *purisaz followed by 
*ansuz, continues the Latin D E order, the D E order of the Etruscan model 
alphabet, and the Greek delta epsilon order, A E, cf. (17). 


17 Phoenician d h (däleth hē) 
Greek A E (delta epsilon) 
Etruscan etc. D E 
Latin D E 
Runic P F (pa) 


And this is quite important for another reason: it shows that a, the *ansuz 
rune, did not enter the original runic system as that but as the letter for an 
[e] sound, as we can tell from Latin D E, Etruscan D E, Greek A E, and ulti- 
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mately from Phoenician daleth hé. The a rune obviously has the position of 
e. But not only that: it also has the shape of the e, cf. (18). 


18 The shape of the a rune, the tansuz rune 


runic ] [(Kylver, cf. (1)]; Greek E, Latin E, Etruscan 4, Phoenician 9, 
Carthaginian A, N 


How can we explain this transformation of a letter with the sound [e] into 
a rune with the sound [a]? Well, we know that when a writing system is 
used for several centuries then the speech sounds may change without the 
alphabet following course. We know this e.g. from the history of English 
where the vowel symbols designate different sounds than in Continental 
writing because English vowels have changed so drastically, especially in the 
Great Vowel Shift. Do we know anything about an [e] sound changing into 
an [a] sound in Germanic? Yes of course, cf. (19): 


19 The development of a, the *ansuz rune 


PGmc. *e > North & West Gmc. à 
value (]) = [e] > value (]) = [a] 


This again in my mind is proof positive that the original runic writing system 
was created for a language close to Proto-Germanic while the historically 
attested futhark reflects a stage in the use of the runic alphabet where North 
and West Germanic have already branched off from this Proto-Germanic 
origin.!! 


5 The Etruscan and "Alpine" theses 
I would now like to move on to the Etruscan thesis, with its various “Alpine” 


offshoots. The style of the letters is closer to the futhark than in the Latin 
case, see (20) and (21). This is a first advantage. 


1 An attempt is made in Vennemann 2009 to reconstruct the original runic alpha- 
bet and some of the steps leading to the historical futhark. 
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20 Model (Greek) alphabet on ivory tablet from Marsiliana dAlbegna 
(from Bonfante 1996: 299) 


gaistennvo kx A 
> 
in 
P 
| 


21 Etruscan model alphabet on rooster-shaped vase, 7th century Bc (from 
Camporeale 1992: 86f.) 


DST SPE 
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A second advantage is the fact that while the Greek-based Etruscan model 
alphabet had letters for the mediae, B, G, and D, cf. the leftmost column in 
(22), the other columns show that they were not actually used in Etruscan 
writing - for the simple reason that Etruscan did not have mediae in its pho- 
neme inventory. And as I have shown in Vennemann 2006, the futhark offers 
problems for an interpretation of its runes for the mediae. 


22 Etruscan model alphabet [Marsiliana] and letters actually used (from 
Camporeale 1992: 87) 


Musteralphabet — Archaische Inschriften Jüngere Inschriften Transkription 
(7.-5. Jahrhundert) — (4-1. Jahrhundert) und phonetische Werte | 
A A a a 
: ® 
4 ) 5 c (=k) 
a @ 
a 3 3 e 
E 4 q v 
T I te z 
ø B 8o h 
9 det ri O Ò (th) 
1 
A A k 
y 4 4 1 
i. -~ m ^ m 
M M n n 
H & 
O © 
1 4 4 P 
M M P4 M § 
9 oO q 
q q qd r 
$ %33 23 s 
T T Tr t 
Y Y V u 
X x à 
T e D 9 (ph) 
Y Y bal x (kh) 
($ 8) 8 f 
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Adherents of the Etruscan thesis have always delighted in the fact that for 
almost every rune they can find a similar letter in one of the derivative so- 
called “Alpine” alphabets, cf. (23) and (24). 


23 Alphabets of Northern Italy (from Bonfante 1996: 304) 


Venetic 


Rhaetic Leponric 


DA A 


> 
43 a 
A 4 
T + 
N 
[o] 
| | 
J 3 
J J 
"T "1 
4 Mu 
O 
4 4 
P4 P4p4 
q 
í2 


Gallic 


R 
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24 [Runes compared to] “Alpine” and Etruscan alphabets (from Jensen 
1969: 506)? 


3 4 


But at the same time those adherents were troubled by the fact that in order 
to put the futhark together they had to go shopping, so to speak, in vari- 
ous Alpine communities, cf. (24) again, because they could not find a single 


12 My hand-written additions are to point out which runes find an adequate model 
in one or several of the Alpine alphabets illustrated in Jensen's table (by v, the 
vidi mark), where possible models are less than adequate (by ?, the question 
mark), and where no model at all is in evidence (the hand-written runes at the 
bottom). 
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alphabet to serve as a model of the futhark by itself. As one can see, neither 
could they find fitting letters for all the runes. 

Rix (1992) was so vexed by this dilemma that he made the desparate pro- 
posal that it was not any of the Alpine alphabets that traveled north to Den- 
mark to serve as a model for the runes but objects carrying short inscriptions 
in various different Alpine scripts, none of them long enough to transport 
a complete alphabet, and that the inventors of the futhark in Denmark sat 
over these objects and pieced a new alphabet together from these fragments. 
I do not know whether this is one of the ways alphabets are made, but it is 
unfortunate that not a single Etruscan or Alpine object with an inscription 
has been found in Denmark so far. I am saying this without any irony, be- 
cause the same criticism applies to all theories: nothing has been found in 
Denmark but the runes. That is simply a part of the problem. 

The Etruscan thesis has more advantages over the Latin thesis than 
merely the shapes of some of the letters. I already mentioned an advantage 
relating to the order of the letters, the place of the letter z. Among the great- 
est advantages is the observation that nasals are sometimes omitted before 
consonants (Pfiffig 1969: 50f.) and that geminates, which probably existed in 
Etruscan, are often written with a single consonant symbol (Pfiffig 1969: 49); 
this corresponds favorably with the two runic writing rules in (12) above. 

However, the Etruscan thesis has also various deficits. One is that it solves 
at best half of the semivowel problem, cf. (6) above. Etruscan had the di- 
gamma in the shape of a capital F, used for a voiced labial fricative; it was 
combined with the letter H to represent the voiceless /f/. Omission of the H 
yielded a new value for digamma, the voiceless fricative /f/, adopted by Latin. 
But even if digamma represented a labial semivowel, its shape, that of a Latin 
capital F, bears no resemblance to the w rune, see (1) above, at the end ofthe 
first row. In addition, Etruscan had no letter for a palatal semivowel. Worse, 
the favored Alpine sub-thesis offers nothing at all, cf. (25), left columns: glar- 
ing gaps for both the w and the j runes. 
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25 The common Germanic rune alphabet (older futhark) and its relation- 
ship to the Alpine scripts (from Haarmann 1991: 459)? 


Runen Runen 
Alpıne Alpine 
Laut Zeichen Schriftzeichen Laut Zeichen Schriftzeichen 
differenz. aus 
Í F F flaten.) e 4 T 
; n VAN : ~ auger. aus B 


P bD BB LR YAX R A 
a R R . $22 32% 


r RR R unes; : TT xT 
k < k b B B BB ues; 
" x e n M AC ES 
„P „n A M WA 
* WA N ’ N Nr 

a + rvr y xp» 

‘ | J 9, d ex pba 

|| 9$ > Q o 92 


Another problem may be posed by the letter z. This letter is in the correct 
position in Greek and Etruscan, but it represents a voiced affricate [dz] - 
or perhaps the sequence [zd] - in Greek and the voiceless affricate [ts] in 
Etruscan, as can be concluded from occasional misspellings with ts (Pfiffig 
1969: 48). This northern Italian value of the letter z found its way into Lom- 
bardic and from there into Old High German and is still used that way in 
Standard German, where Zeit, Zimmer, Zunge etc. are spelled with a z, and 
also in Standard Italian, where z represents both the voiceless and the voiced 
affricate. Is it reasonable to assume that z changed back to its Phoenician 
value when the Etruscan alphabet reached Denmark? I set this down as the 
problem in (26): 


13 The symbol for the “Laut” of the third rune is supposed to be the thorn, p, that 
for the “Laut” of the third-to-last rune, y. 
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26 The letter z represents a voiced fricative in the oldest runic writing sys- 
tem" and in the Phoenician alphabet, but a voiceless affricate in Etrus- 
can. 


Beside such “internal” problems, so to speak, some may also see an “exter- 
nal" problem, an historical problem, the problem of transmission. This prob- 
lem may, however, easily be overrated. Trade relations between the Alpine 
regions and the North even existed in the Bronze Age: to mention just two 
commodities, Alpine copper was traded to Central and Northern Europe, 
and amber was traded from the circum-Baltic lands to the Mediterranean 
both on the sea route, which was served by the Phoenicians, and via land 
across the Alps on various Bernsteinstraßen. In addition, there is a new theo- 
ry which, if correct, will more or less "fill the gap" between the Alps and the 
Scandinavian North. 


6 The La Tène thesis 


Zeidler (1999, 2003) compared the bottom marks on Continental Celtic ce- 
ramic drinking vessels of the La Téne period, cf. (27), to the letters of the 
Etruscan-based scripts and found that several of them resemble such letters, 
cf. (28). As a matter of fact he believes that the best match is the Venetic al- 
phabet, even though there remains a residue of non-matching symbols even 
there, cf. (29). 


27 Listofbottom marks on La Téne ceramics (from Zeidler 1999) 


y ule 21 |^ 
2 [v.v 12 xx 22 |s 
3 rx, viv 13 |x 23 |K 
à wor 14 |, (2) 24 |B 
5 x, YT 15 |t 25 |r 
6 |x 16 |i 26 |Æ 
7 |x,x 17 fu 27 |e 
8 vc 18 | bt 28 | ooo, © 
9 |p, ® 19 |4 
10 |o,® 20 | a 


14 Namely its North and West Germanic rhotic reflex, n, in the historical futhark. 
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28 Comparison of bottom marks to selected letters (from Zeidler 1999) 


Transliteration | Select Parallels 


Yor vt <a> K YE CLS A C, L.S, V ay 
or «k'» ? CN A FL 4 


CERLMS Y.S pELSN WY 


E cp, LM. S, V «p. M dj. 
EP MSp PERSP 


som | [no | 
nen | 


N, Nussdorf |||, N m, F p4 
L,M 4. E, S 4, 
C,L4,C.V 4 
Probably No Letters 
26 x | sme? 0| 
z je | pirat moti» | 
o joo. — | [eyemonif? tampon) | 


Abbreviations: 


c 

(= ‘Raetic’, Sondrio) 
E 
EI 
F 
L Venetic 
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29 Venetic origin of the La Tène script except for ... (from Zeidler 1999) 


Type | Latene Mark 


17 


Ho [a^ 


Zeidler argues that the marks are property marks serving the purpose of re- 
coverability after large drinking parties. His proposal is, specifically, that the 
marks are the initial letters of the proprietors names. 

This is a charming proposal which, if true, would take us a long way to 
bridging the distance between northern Italy and Denmark. Zeidler himself 
says that much, cf. (30), where some runes are compared on the left side with 
a part of Rix's "shopping list" and on the right side with Zeidlers La Tene 
marks. 

The problem is that not a single text exists from the same culture. One 
would like to think that persons with this degree of literacy - writing their 
initials - would occasionally write more than one letter, e.g. a complete name 
or the letters of the first syllable. But nothing of the sort has been discovered. 
So I think we have to wait and see how this theory develops and if perhaps 
new finds will prove real literacy of the La Téne Celts between the Alps and 
northern Europe. 
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30 Zeidler's (1999) slide titled “Origin of runic script” 


But Laténe forms 
are just as similar: 


After H. Rix (1992) follow- 
ing Runic forms are ...*) 


Runes 
(Futhark) 


typically Lepontic 


typically Camunic 


typically *Raetic' 


Venetic 


Manching $p, $ 
A 
T«r, EI 


Ka 
Manching, Ptuj E 


Latin 


Ili, N TT 


7  TheCarthaginian thesis 


While many runologists adhere to one of the theories of the origin of the 
runes I have analysed, there are others who consider the problem unsolved. I 
cite a succinct statement to this effect from Nowak 2003 in (31). 


31 The state of the art in 2003 


Extensive comparisons of the runic script with the Mediterranean al- 
phabetic scripts have been carried out again and again with the goal of 
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identifying a model. These attempts have so far not led to generally ac- 
cepted results.!5 


That was in 2003. Let me therefore finally come to a theory which came into 
being in 2006, the Phoenician or Carthaginian thesis, which says that the 
original Germanic writing system was adopted directly from the Phoeni- 
cians, namely from their Punic or Carthaginian branch. 

We have already seen some advantages of this theory. The list in (32) 
shows that the Phoenician alphabet had letters for the semivowels, for w, 
waw, the sixth letter down, and for j, yodh, four letters further down. 

These semivowel letters were taken over into runic writing. Vowel sym- 
bols were not part of the Phoenician alphabet. They had to develop in differ- 
ent ways. — The Phoenician thesis thus accounts for (6) above, the semivowel 
criterion, and does so as the only theory, as far as I can see. Also the shapes 
of the letters are likely to have served as models for the runes. For this we 
have to consider the Carthaginian form of the letters of the time of Proto- 
Germanic, see (33). 


is "Ausführliche Vergleiche der Runenschrift mit den mediterranen Alphabet- 
schriften sind immer wieder angestellt worden, um eine Vorlage zu identifizie- 
ren. Bislang haben diese Versuche zu keinen allgemein anerkannten Ergebnissen 
geführt? (Nowak 2003: 45; my translation) 
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32 The Phoenician alphabet and the letters of the Kilamuwa inscription 
(from Jensen 1969: 282, 293) 


» : Laut-| Kilamuwa 
Phönik. wert 9./8. Jh. 


+ + 
4| 94 
AJJ ^ 
ai 4] a 
a|*| A 
un "| AY 
In) | + 
H|'| 4 
® t 

$|'| t 
yl*177 
£1*1£4 
Mi" 5 
Mi"| 5 
x|' FẸ 
oj’ O 
2151722 
wie ae 
9|: Q 
4|*1| 4 
w| ss ww 
x+| | KF 
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33 Punic alphabets of the 3rd and 2nd centuries BC, continuation of the list 
in (34) below (from Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 277) 


IB 
Id © 
33 
} 

TE 
NIE 
S "eO 


P 
$ 
q 
r 
š 
t 


The w or *wunjö rune differs only by being closed at the top, which became 
possible when the little stroke added to the old Semitic res yielding the r or 
*raidó rune made these two runes sufficiently different. And the symbols 
for the palatal semivowel is the only letter in both the Carthaginian and the 
runic inventory that consists of two parts. 
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I already compared the original position of the z or *algiz rune to that of 
the Phoenician zain. For the phonetic value of the letter I refer back to (26). 

Very strong evidence for the Phoenician thesis is provided by y, the 
*ingwaz rune. Personally I believe that this argument by itself eliminates all 
alternative theories. The shape of the y rune is that of a circle or a stylized 
circle, namely a square or a diamond, O, n, or o. In the Greek alphabet, and 
consequently in the Etruscan and Latin alphabets, this symbol has received 
the value of a vowel, an [o] sound. Had the runic letter been taken from one 
of these alphabets, its value would undoubtedly have been that of a vowel, 
too. However, the symbol received the value of a consonant, that of a voiced 
nasal continuant formed in the back of the mouth. Comparing this fact to 
the Phoenician alphabet, cf. (32) and (33), we find that there too the letter 
with the shape of a circle has the value of a consonant, not that of a back 
(velar) nasal which did not exist in Phoenician but rather that of a voiced 
continuant formed in the back of the mouth, a voiced continuant pharyn- 
geal, [3]. Furthermore, this letter occurs in the Phoenician alphabet in the 
order m n s ' [m n s 3]. Considering that s was not taken over into the runic 
alphabet (rather, š was adopted for the Germanic sibilant), the circle-shaped 
letter followed immediately upon m and n. This completes the argument that 
the circle/square/diamond rune owes its value as the third Germanic nasal, 
the velar nasal [n], directly to the Phoenician alphabet: Phoenician m n cir- 
cle [m n §] runic m n circle [m n y]. In the course of later rearrangements 
of the original runic alphabet into the futhark, the original position of the n 
rune was taken by the I rune, so that the futhark shows m 1 y, cf. (1) and (2) 
above.!$ 

As to the writing rules in (12) above, the Phoenician theory fares well: like 
Germanic, Phoenician had geminate consonants, but it never wrote them as 
such. Nasals were assimilated to following consonants, yielding geminates; 
since geminates were never written, the nasals became invisible (Friedrich 
and Róllig 1999: $$ 52, 57, 99, Krahmalkov 2001: 26), so that a rule could 
be abstracted that nasals were not written before consonants. This is how 
the runic system worked most of the time (Düwel 2001: 11). Furthermore, 
both writing systems are noteworthy for having an extreme version of ortho- 
graphic degemination: a single consonant symbol is written even where two 
identical consonants meet across a word boundary. 

Let me next turn to two properties of the futhark we have not so far dis- 
cussed. I owe both arguments to Jorgen Bang (p.c. and 1997), though the first 


16 The argument is developed in greater detail in Vennemann 2009: $$ 7, 8, 2010. 
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may also be found in the literature and is taken up in Heizmann 2010, and 
for the second there is a hint in Miller 1994. 

The first property of the futhark is that its letters have names that have 
a referent outside the writing system. A rune name such as *fehu refers to 
the rune, but at the same time it means a concept, in this case the concept of 
cattle, that has nothing to do with writing, except that the initial phoneme of 
the word for that concept, the /f/ of the word *fehu, is the value of that letter. 
This is the acrophonic principle of letter naming, more precisely: appellative 
acrophony, i.e. acrophony with ordinary words as names, usually nouns that 
have a referent outside the world of writing.’” 

Two runes are incapable of occurring at the beginning of words, the z or 
*algiz rune and the y (engma) or tingwaz rune. So they could not be named 
acrophonically but were still named with ordinary appellatives, in their case 
such appellatives as contained the sound value of the rune somewhere else 
in the word. 

Appellative acrophony is also the way the letters are named in the Semitic 
world, in Hebrew and therefore most likely in Phoenician. E.g., there the first 
four letters have names that are understood by most users of the closely re- 
lated Hebrew language and alphabet to have the meaning indicated in (34)."® 

The origin ofthe principle for the Canaanite alphabet is quite transparent: 
in Ancient Egyptian, a hieroglyh was a simplified picture for a word, depict- 
ing the concept transported by the word. In other words, such a hieroglyph 
could signal a phonetic structure while at the same time retaining the mean- 
ing of the word. When the Canaanites learned writing from the Egyptians 
they took, e.g., the hieroglyph that was a simplified picture of a house, a rec- 
tangle with an opening, which was read pr in Egyptian (vowels unknown), 
and translated the concept associated with that picture, i.e. “house; into Ca- 
naanite Semitic, namely bait or bet, which means ‘house! To the Canaanites 
the little picture therefore still had the meaning ‘house; but not the Egyptian 
but rather the Canaanite phonetic value of the word carrying that concept. 
To the Canaanites the sound value of this letter, the simplified picture of a 
house, now was the [b-] of bait or bet, and not the [p-] of Egyptian pr. (Cf. 
Jensen 1969: 253.) - In short, the Semitic creation of letters was acrophonic 


17 The Greek letter names are acrophonic too, but their acrophony is not appella- 
tive: the names only refer to the letters and have no meaning outside the writing 
system. See below. 

18 The word for ‘camel’ is actually vocalized gamal; but the consonantal structure, 
g-m-l, is the same. 
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in a very elementary way, working on the semantic level rather than on the 
phonetic level. Their principle was semantic acrophony. 


34 Punic Aleph, béth, gimel, daleth and hē (from Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 
277). - Left column of table: Carthage, 3rd-2nd centuries Bc. 


a 
= 
< 
M 
Za 
5 
- 
Gi 
ad 


2. Jh. v. Chr. 
Sard. KAI 66 
2. Jh. v. Chr. 


'aleph ‘(head of) cattle’ ------ > 
beth ‘house’ ------------------- > 
gimel ‘camel’ ----------------- > 


daleth ‘door’ ------------------ > 


When the Greeks adopted the Phoenician alphabet, they at the same time 
took over the names of the letters but only by their sound, not by their mean- 
ing. Thus they took the symbol with the sound b and at the same time the 
name bet, slightly Hellenizing it into beta, even though beta does not mean 
‘house’ in Greek. As a matter of fact, beta in Greek “means” nothing at all; 
it merely refers to the letter with the sound value [b]. Greek acrophony was 
merely phonetic, not semantic. 

The Etruscans went one step further by giving up even these meaning- 
less, i.e. non-appellative names of the letters - alpha beta gamma etc. - and 
developed minimal ways of transporting the phonetic value of the letters, a 
method adopted - together with the letters - by the Romans and practiced 
by users of the Latin or a Latin-based alphabet to the present day, e.g. in 
English A, Be, Ce, De, E, eF, etc. 

The question then is: how did the Germanic people acquire the appella- 
tive acrophony of their alphabet? Certainly not from the Greeks, the Etrus- 
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cans or Romans. Who else is left? The Phoenicians. That is the answer I gave 
in the 2006 paper. 

The second additional property of the futhark seems to be an original ob- 
servation in Bang 1997; Bang did not, however, draw useful conclusions from 
it, rather he surmised that the runes must go back directly to some very old, 
pre-Phoenician Semitic alphabet. It concerns the question of why the runic 
alphabet begins with f. Bang's answer is anticipated by Miller (1994), cf. (35): 


35 As to historical continuity, it is of interest that the first letter is /f/, as 
in fee, Gmc. *fehu (Goth. faihu) ‘cattle; goods, corresponding culturally 
to Proto-Canaanite falp- 'ox-head' [actually: ‘head of cattle, (German) 
Rind, T.V.]. (Miller 1994: 76) 


Miller does not base any conclusions on his observation. I think it is quite 
important, perhaps the key to the problem here discussed. 

Let us apply the Semitic principle of semantic acrophony to the futhark, 
on the assumption that the creators of runic writing had the Carthaginian 
alphabet of the time of Proto-Germanic as a model. 

We turn to the table in (34) above, 3rd century Bc, and take the first let- 
ter. A comparison with the futhark in (1) above shows that it has the shape 
of the first rune of the futhark. So what do we do with this abstract symbol? 
We do as the Canaanites had done: we ask for its name. The answer is aleph. 
Next we ask what aleph means.!? We ask for the concept of aleph as a word 
of the Phoenician language. The anwer is '(head of) cattle: Next we translate 
the word with this meaning into Proto- Germanic. A close semantic match is 
PGmc. *fehu ‘cattle.?° So we name the letter *fehu. The acrophonic principle 
now gives us a value for the letter, the initial phoneme of the word *fehu, /f/. 


19 Thisisonly meantto illustrate the method. Alphabet makers are bilingual and do 
not literally have to ask such questions. 

20 The word that would be an even closer semantic match, *hrenpaz- n. ‘head of 
cattle’ (cf. German Rind), is only West Germanic (cf. Kluge/Seebold 2002: s.v. 
Rind). Therefore it may not have existed in Proto-Germanic, or existed there 
only as a dialect word not suited as an acrophone. Since all other acrophones 
for consonantal runes begin with a consonant-vowel sequence, the onset clus- 
ter of threnpaz- may also have made the word unsuitable. The runes share this 
general CV- rule for acrophones with the Canaanite alphabet, where however 
it has a purely linguistic basis, onset clusters being excluded by a phonological 
constraint of the language. There is the additional possibility that *hrenpaz- was 
replaced by *fehu when héth was adapted as *haglaz by phonological acrophony. 
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Just as the ‘house’ hieroglyph, though referring to p in Egypt, came to refer 
to b in Canaanite, so the üleph letter, though referring to the glottal stop ? in 
Phoenician, came to refer to fin Germanic. The symbol remained the same, 
only the appellative name and the phonetic value changed, from äleph and 
[?] to *fehu and [f]. 

This for the first time explains why the runic alphabet does not begin with 
a (or “A, “Alpha”) but with fand *fehu: while the Greeks from the beginning 
worked with phonetic acrophony, the Germanic people tried semantic ac- 
rophony. We do not know why. Perhaps they realized that for the first letter 
phonetic acrophony did not work for them: trying the initial consonant, the 
glottal stop, they would realize that they did not have it in their language; and 
if they ignored it, reading the word as äleph without the glottal stop, as the 
Greeks had done, they would realize that they did not have a long a either, 
inherited long a having changed into long o, cf. (5b) above. 

But even the Germanic rune makers switched to phonetic acrophony. Se- 
mantic acrophony worked for them up to d, daleth; but when they reached 
he, it did no longer work, because the meaning of he as an appellative was 
forgotten: he was the first consonant - and not the only one either - whose 
appellative meaning was no longer clear in Semitic. So hé was adopted as é, 
which in the historical futhark became à, as shown earlier, cf. (18) and (19). 

Let us finally turn to (36) and look at the runes following the *fehu rune. 


36 The beginning of the Carthaginian alphabet and of the futhark (cf. Jens- 
en 1969: 543, Friedrich and Róllig 1999: 277) 


Runen |LUt- Name Meaning Meaning 
wert 
"(head of) cattle’ 
F E *fehu “cattle” ("house") 
N N u *üruz = 'auerochs' ‘camel’ 
b b b *pur-  "giant/thom" ' door 
R a *ansuz ‘god (of Æsir) "v. [e 


The second letter of the Carthaginian alphabet was not adopted, and I do 
not know why. The Etruscan thesis would have an answer to it, the Etruscan 
language lacking voiced plosives. But that theory has so many deficits that 


Had threnpaz- been available and not been excluded by a no-cluster rule, the 
futhark might have begun with an h rune. 
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this fact alone cannot change the general picture. The explanation may well 
lie in Germanic itself. Semitic béth means ‘house, so semantic acrophony 
would have yielded a name *xüsan with a value [x], or perhaps [h]. But 
when switching to phonetic acrophony, Phoenician heth - cf. (33), the third 
position — would again yield x or h, and this second x or h may have ousted 
the first. 

The next letter that was adopted was the third, gimel, interpreted as 
‘camel. The Germanic people did not know camels, and when a suitable 
acrophone had to be found by the alphabet makers they had to substitute 
the name of a big animal familiar to them, and their choice was *üruz 
‘aurochs, the tall wild relative and ancestor of domesticated cattle resembling 
the North European bison. The situation was similar to the adaptation of 
the Mediterranean Ishtar with her lions: when the concept of a lion was 
explained to the Germanic folks they associated the cat as a substitute, 
which is why Freyja, the Germanic Ishtar, rides to Ba‘al/Baldr’s funeral in 
a chariot drawn by cats (cf. Vennemann 1997: 463 [2003: 384]). In this way 
semantic acrophony changed the Phoenician letter with the name gimel, the 
meaning camel, and the sound value [g] into a rune with the name *üruz, 
the meaning ‘aurochs, and the value [u]. 

Next in line came daleth with the meaning ‘door’ As already explained 
earlier on, the Germanic rune makers adopted the symbol and by semantic 
acrophony gained the meaning ‘door’ i.e. the name *dur-a- or *dur-i-, and 
the phonetic value [d]. For some reason they later changed the value to the 
voiceless interdental fricative and adjusted the name accordingly, namely 
from *dur-a- or *dur-i- to bur-a- or *pur-i-, in this way associating two 
appellatives and their meanings with this symbol, *purisaz ‘giant’ and 
*purnaz ‘thorn. 

And there this part of the rune makers exercise ended, because the next 
letter, hé, was not amenable to semantic acrophony but only to phonetic 
acrophony: hē and all remaining Phoenician letters were adapted by phonetic 
acrophony, as in Greek. 

Finally, there is the question of the place and time for the origin of the 
runes, i.e. Denmark about 300 BC, if we go by the earliest runic finds and 
Antonsens dating of runic origins in (3) above. Denmark about 300 BC is 
where the Proto-Germanic speaking Germanic people were most likely 
located in space and time; according to Seebold 1995, the place was Denmark 
and Southern Sweden. 


21 Cf. Vennemann 2009: $$ 11, 12 for alternative possibilities. 
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For the Greek thesis Denmark about 300 Bc is most unlikely for 
space reasons, and for the Latin thesis, for time reasons; for the Etruscan 
thesis much depends on how the La Tene literacy theory develops in the 
future. The only theory for which both place and time fit perfectly is the 
Carthaginian theory: I have shown in a series of articles that the Germanic 
language was influenced in its lexicon, its verbal morphology (namely the 
verbal ablaut system), and probably its word order syntax by Semitic, namely 
by the language of the Phoenician seafaring traders.? Robert Mailhammer 
has provided further morphological and lexical support for this theory 
in his 2006 and 2007 publications. Germanicists of the 19th century have 
taught us that important parts of Germanic religion were in fact Semitic; but 
they did not yet develop a more general theory that would accommodate 
their observations. I have shown in Vennemann 1997 that the Vanir were 
a Mediterranean and probably Semitic family of gods, and in Vennemann 
2004 that Phol of the Second Merseburg charm was the Phoenician god 
Ba'al, and Balder specifically the Carthaginian manifestation of Baal, the 
god Baldir, inscriptional variant of Baliddir, derived by regular Punic sound- 
change from Baal Addir ‘Mighty Lord. 

No doubt therefore that the Carthaginians and the Germanic people were 
in close linguistic and cultural contact. That Denmark in particular was for 
the Phoenicians the place to go is evident from the fact that the amber trade 
with the Mediterranean originated on the west coast of Jutland; and that the 
pre- and early historic amber trade was in the hands of the seafaring Phoe- 
nicians is well known, testimony going as far back as Homer: Phoenicians 
play a part in two places in the Odyssey (14, 288ff., 15.415-484), in one of 
them (15.460) as traders of amber jewellery.?* And conversely the discovery 
of pre- and early historical archaeological trading goods from the Mediter- 
ranean, including Phoenician goods, in the Wadden Sea (Wattenmeer) along 
the North Sea coast of Scheswig-Holstein, has become important enough in 
recent years to reach the media.” 


22 Several of these papers are included in Vennemann 2003, others will be collected 
in Vennemann 2012. 

23 ‘That the Greeks were aware of the fact that amber came from northern Europe is 
evident from the myth of Phaeton whose sisters, metamorphosed into poplars, 
cried for him shedding amber tears into the river Eridanus (Apollonius Rhodius, 
Argonautica 4.598). 

24 E.g. Schulz 2006. Cf. also Duerr 2005. 
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8 Concluding survey 


In (37) I have tabulated how the criteria discussed in this paper are met in the 
four or five theories of runic origins. 


37 Explananda and results of discussion (in approximate order of appear- 


ance) 
Explanandum Theory (“Thesis”) 
Greek Latin Etrusc. Carthag. 
Alpine 
La Tene 
Similarity of letters + x + d 
Semivowels (6) - - + + 
Writing rules (12) - -= i 
Order of runes (14), (15), (17) (-) (-) (-) (+) 


Name of p = *pur(isaz), *pur(naz) - - + 
a rune in e position (17)-(18) - - + 
Shape of a rune = letter E (18)- (19) = = = + 
Value of z = [z] (> [R]) (26) = = = + 
Shape, value and position of rune - - = + 


Mediae displaced - - + (-) 
Appellative acrophony + 
Shape of f rune (as [f]) + + + + 
Shape of first rune (as first) - - - + 
Value and meaning of first rune - - - * 
Transmission to Denmark = (-) + + 


Which of the theses wins the contest depends, of course, on the hierarchiza- 
tion ofthe criteria. For example, if (37) is itself read as a hierarchy then clearly 
the Etruscan theory is the winner. But it is also evident that the Carthaginian 
theory would win on many other weighings of the criteria, while the Greek 
and the Latin theses have hardly a chance. 

At the moment my impression is that the origin of the runes will have to 
be interpreted not as a one-time event but as an historical process. The first 
runic alphabet may indeed have been modeled on the Carthaginian alphabet 
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about 300 BC by applying the priciples of semantic and phonetic acrophony. 
But as I have shown, the value and ordering of some of the runes changed in 
time, partly owing to sound change, partly for other reasons that still have 
to be discovered. Also the direction of writing differs from the rather con- 
stant right-to-left orientation of Phoenician writing. Those “other reasons” 
are likely to have been contact with Etruscan (or “Alpine”) and eventually 
with Latin writing; that contact with Roman culture in particular exerted an 
influence on runic writing has been argued most convincingly by Braunmül- 
ler (2004). 

Thus, the truth may not be a simple, one-word answer to a strict “either- 
or" question such as “Carthage, Etruria, or Rome?” Rather it may be a com- 
plex answer, such as “Carthage, Etruria, and Rome" - not of course as an ec- 
lectic hodge-podge but as an orderly historical process most details of which 
await further reconstruction. If this is so, then that would at the same time 
explain why consent on a single theory could not be reached in the past. I 
trust that in the future it may, and that it will. 


9 Appendix: The problem of the a, e, and i runes 


According to the Carthaginian thesis, the rune adapting Phoenician he 
and originally representing PGmc. * (i.e. é:) came to represent tā when 
tē changed into tā in North and West Germanic. The consequence of this 
change was that a new rune for e had to be invented. As a matter of fact, two 
such runes were needed, because there existed at that time two e sounds of 
different quality: 


a the inherited short *e which could formerly be co-symbolized by the 
rune adapting hé to represent tē (é,) because it was, like tē (6), a rather 
open sound, and 

b the newly developing, exclusively North and West Germanic long të 
(&) which was a very close vowel, fitting between ti and tē (é,) and 
pushing *é (&;) into the tā position: 
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38 Reconstruction of the Early Germanic vowel runes?? 


il uN il an 
ef ē È 
à à 


39 Changes (*&> +a and new short *o) in the early North (and West) Ger- 
manic vowel inventories 


il uf il an 


ak ak 


The new rune for case (a), the short open te, was apparently developed from 
the i rune: it consists of two i runes connected by a crossbar, which was 
soon broken, because horizontal lines were hard to carve on wood and were 
therefore alien to the system. As this letter, first I], then N, infringed on the 
rune with the value of m, probably at first simply an M, this symbol was dif- 
ferentiated by adding crosslines, yielding N. This reconstruction of the origin 
of the e rune may explain why the e and m runes stand next to each other in 
the futhark. The name of the new e rune, *ehwaz ‘horse, was probably felt to 
be a fitting addition to the inventory of acrophones, in view of f *fehu ‘cattle’ 
u *üruz ‘aurochs, z *algiz ‘elk.?® 

As for case (b), the long close *e (é2), I would like to propose that the i 
rune (the yew or *iwaz rune) was created to introduce this value into the 
system.” It too was obviously developed from the i rune, which at the same 


25 As one can see, I assume the merger products of pre-Gmc. */a/ and */o/ into 
PGmc */a/ and of pre-Gmc. */à/ and +/6/ into PGmc */ö/ at first to have been 
of similar quality, intermediate between the qualities of the merged vowels, and 
therefore co-symbolizable by the same rune, &, an adaptation of the Phoenician 
Sain; */à/ > */a/ and */à/ > +/ö/ are later push-chain developments, resulting 
from different pressures within the short and long vowel inventories. 

26 The meaning of the name *perbö of the p rune, which may have belonged here 
(cf. the note accompanying the p rune in (2) above), was probably no longer 
remembered by this time, because no such noun is found in any of the Germanic 
languages. 

27 The phonetic value of thei rune is controversial, but the interpretation as a front 
vowel close to i is among them and is, indeed, the traditional one (cf. Birkmann 
1995: 11-13, esp. p. 12 with note 2). 
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time explains why the yew rune was added immediately after the i rune and 
its phonetic relative, the j rune. As a rune for +ê, the ï rune had an extremely 
low text frequency, which explains why it is so difficult to ascertain its pho- 
netic value by means of sample words. The acrophonic name may be a com- 
promise: nouns with initial tē, did not exist, and the onset +i may have been 
slightly lowered by the following tw, which is known to have a lowering 
effect on front vowels, e.g. from the Old High German monophthongization 
(t[ai] > *[ae] > [£] / _h, r, w).*® 


40 Reconstructed adjustment of the runic system in early North (and West) 


Germanic 
il ul il an 
ē T 
ell oR OR 
ak ak 


When the new close *e; sank into the ordinary é-position, the 1 rune was 
no longer needed and fell out of use as an ordinary letter, surviving only as a 
numeral and as an ideograph (Begriffsrune): 


il uh il uh 
ell ok ell OR 


ak ak 


If correct, this analysis provides further proof for the thesis, developed above, 
that while the runic writing system was created for writing Proto-Germanic, 
the historical futhark reflects developments that occurred between Proto- 
Germanic and early North and West Germanic.?? 


28 Cf. Vennemann 1972 for a phonetic explanation of the Old High German 
monophthongization and similar sound-changes. 

29 Three of the topics treated in this article, (1) the runes for the mediae b, g, d and 
for p and w, (2) the vowel runes, and (3) the rune for p, are taken up in Venne- 
mann 20132, 2013b, 2013c. 
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